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URING the six months from 

October 1, 1913, to April 1, 1914, 

there were in Europe, according 

to the chronicle of Museums- 
kunde, twenty-one museums of various 
kinds opened, twelve reopened after re 
arrangement or enlargement, aud sixteen 
new museums projected. The country 
most active in this museum development, 
as one would expect, was Germany, but 
France, Austria, and Italy showed a 
creditable activity in museum work, and 
Russia and Switzerland had one item each 
in the list. 

Among the new museums in Germany 
are the Museum of Eastern Asiatic Art in 
Cologne, elsewhere described in this issue; 
a town art museum at Nuremberg; a folk 
museum in Frankfurt on the Main; a 
municipal picture gallery at Rosenheim; 
the first open-air museum in East Prussia 
at Tilsit; local museums at Eschwege and 
Senftenberg; and a Bliicher Museum in the 
rooms formerly occupied by Bliicher at the 
inn Stadt Mannheim, in Caub, the place 
where Bliicher made his passage of the 
Rhine in 1814. 

In the Museum der bildenden Kinste at 
Leipzig a students’ room has been opened 
and an exhibition room for prints arranged. 
At Berlin the National Museum has been 
rebuilt and the Museum fiir Meereskunde 
reopened after being enlarged. Other 
museums reopened after rearrangement 
or expansion are the Kiel Museum fiir VOl- 
kerkunde, the Konigsberg Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, the municipal museum at 
Rheydt, the Neue Pinakothek at Munich, 
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and the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at 
Magdeburg. The last-named museum on 
the seventh anniversary of its new building 
added an extensive wing. It now contains 
sixty-five exhibition rooms, twenty-six 
of which illustrate the historical devel- 
opment of the German living-room from 
the fifteenth century to the present 
day. 

Among the places for which museums are 
now planned are Bremen, which is to have 
a Kunstgewerbemuseum; Dresden, where 
a national museum of hygiene is to be 
erected; Erfurt, which has already com- 
missioned an architect to make the plans 
for a new building for its municipal mu- 
seum; Friedrichshafen, which is planning 
for a Zeppelinmuseum; Jena, for a mu- 
seum of modern art; Steglitz, for an art 
museum; Neustettin, for a local museum 
in the tower of the Lutheran church; and 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, where the munic- 
ipal theatre is to be reconstructed for a 
museum. 

France reports six new museums, of 
which two are in Paris, one a Jacquemart- 
André museum, and the other in honor 
of Leonardo da Vinci. In Reims a mu- 
seum was opened in the old monastery of St. 
Martin; in Rouen, a museum devoted to 
Norman art was installed in the Church 


of St. Laurent. Montauban saw _ the 
dedication of the Musée Ingres, while 
St. Martin d’Auxigny had a new local 


museum. 

From Austria the record includes four 
new museums: a local museum in the 
castle at Persen in South Tyrol, a museum 
of industrial arts and history for Western 
Bohemia in Pilsen, a Heimatschutzmuseum 
at Feldkirch, and a museum at Sopron. 
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\t Vienna two rooms of the Austrian 
Museum were rearranged, and _ plans 
made for the erection of a new building 
in 1915 to receive the collection of the 
Albertina 

In Italy one new museum has been pro- 
posed, a museum in honor of St. Francis at 
\ssisi,and the provincial museum at Catan- 
zaro is to be rearranged [wo more mu- 
seums have 
rearrangement, the municipal 


opened their doors after 
extensive 
museum at Brindisi and the Roval Nat- 
ional Museum at Cagliari 

One open-air museum, at Helsingfors 
on the Gulf of Finland, represents Russia’s 
advance in new museums. A _ projected 
Handelsmuseum at Geneva ts Switzerland's 
share in this museum activity 


THE MUSEUM OF EASTERN ASIATIC 
ART IN COLOGNE 


OTEWORTHY among the events 
of the last vear in the museum 
world was the opening of the 
Museum of Eastern Asiatic Art 


in Cologne on October 25, 1913. Tu quote 
the words of Adolf Fischer,' the first 
director of this institution, “The city of 


Cologne, within whose venerable walls with 
all reverence for her great past a modern 
spirit dwells, has done some pioneering 
along the line of museum work by building 
a home especially for the great art of the 
people of the Far East. Only through a 
museum which 1s dedicated to the art of 
Eastern Asia could the importance of the 
art-product of the peoples of the Far East 
be fully expressed and comprehended by 
everyone. This art is the outcome of an 
advanced civilization a thousand years old; 
it needs no association with other civiliza- 
tions to be understood, but it has developed 
through its own power. The new 
institute in Cologne devoted to art has a 
great mission of culture to fulfil. It aims 
to illustrate the great art of the Far East 
for the first time in Europe — and, in truth, 
in a setting created especially for it 
both the religious and the secular art in 
‘Adolf Fischer, by whose knowledge of 


Oriental art and conscientious service this mu- 
seum was made possible, died on April 13, 1914 
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their manifold expressions and their com- 
plete development.* 

It would seem that so worthy an aim 
should have been carried out long ago. As 
Mr. Fischer says, “That the art of the 
great existing civilized peoples of Eastern 
Asia should begin so late to find a home in 
our art museums, while men had for a long 
time devoted themselves to all the details 
of the art of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
and the Babylonians, who belong to the 
past and have no future, will always remain 
a mystery.” 

The ignorance of the European in mat- 
ters pertaining to Oriental art may be 
partly explained by a somewhat contemp- 
tuous attitude toward the people of the 
Orient. “‘Animated only by the desire to 
transmit to the people of the Far East 
the achievements of our culture and in 
this way to derive profit from them, we 
forgot in our pride to find out whether they 
also had not something of equal value to 
offer us.” 

But even with the most earnest desire to 
understand the great art of the East, the 
student often found his way blocked. The 
places that could give the greatest satis- 
faction to the inquirer, such as the imperial 
treasure-house at Nara, were inaccessible 
and the museums either did not exist or 
were in their infancy. So it was difficult 
to obtain an appreciation of the develop- 
ment of Eastern art. Whatever art was 
obtainable belonged largely to periods of 
decline, not to the most flourishing epochs. 

Having gained possession of Eastern art, 
“the majority [of museum officials} were 
content with determining the provenance 
of the objects and their use, but the feeling 
for quality and style, especially for great 
art, as painting and sculpture, was not at 
all cultivated. This entire lack was a 
necessary consequence of the fact that we 
had almost no inkling of the development of 
this art, of the existence of a style. The 
first careful study in the Far East opened 
our eyes, sharpened our minds, and placed 


* Das Museum fiir ostasiatische Kunst der 
Stadt Céln. Museumskunde, Band X, Heft 2, 
pp. 71 ff. From this article all the facts here 
recorded are culled and all the quotations are 
taken 
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us in a position to approach even works of 
great art, proving, weighing, criticizing.” 

The Museum of Eastern Asiatic Art in 
Cologne, the first museum in Europe built 
for and wholly devoted to the art of China, 
Korea, and Japan, contains the collection 
of Adolf Fischer, brought together during 
long vears of independent travel for study 
in the farthest parts of Eastern Asia, during 
three years when he was a scientific expert 
for the German Empire at the embassy in 
Pekin, and also during two more extended 
expeditions undertaken for the city of 
Cologne. Of this collection he says, “‘ The 
collection placed on exhibition has been 
brought together by me as the stones for a 
building, to form a great whole. It was 
not mv ambition to create a huge collection 
of Eastern Asiatic objects of art and so to 
hold the record for all European museums, 
but rather to assemble single works of art 
which are typical for the classes and periods 
represented.”” As he trenchantly adds, 
“It is not the thickest books that have the 
and afford the 
reader of ex- 


contents 
to the 


valuable 
enjoyment 


most 
greatest 
quisite taste.”’ 

rhe history of the museum goes back to 
the spring of 1909 when at a meeting of the 
city council it was unanimously voted to 
build a self-supporting museum of Eastern 
\siatic art according to Mr. Fischer’s 
plans. The decision of the council was 
reinforced by the founding of an association 
for the furtherance of the museum, the 
members of which pledged themselves to 
provide maintenance for the museum by 
vearly contributions. 

lhe new Museum of Eastern Asiatic Art 
and the Museum of Industrial Arts (Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum) form one group of build- 
ings and the main entrance to the former is 
trom a room of the latter. The two insti- 
tutions are, however, entirely separate 
except in their location. Each has its own 
director, its own staff, its own plan of 
management. 

Simplicity forms the keynote of the new 
building. For its distinction it depends on 
simple lines and harmonious proportions. 
While an Oriental style of architecture 
would have suggested the use of the build- 
ing, it would have been in striking contrast 
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to its surroundings and also especially liable 
to injury from fire. In fact, the Japanese 
themselves have been so thoroughly con- 
vinced that their architecture is not suit- 
able for a museum that they have adopted 
a European style for this purpose. 

Within, the building has been kept 
equally simple, absolutely without adorn- 
ment, on the principle that any conspicuous 
decoration or pretension to magnificence 
would divert the attention from the col- 
lection for which the building exists. The 
rooms are of small dimensions and moder- 
ate height, as befits the objects to be ex- 
hibited. They are so arranged that a 
visitor may see the entire collection without 
retracing his steps. Indeed, to save the 
visitor fatigue and annoyance was a con- 
stant aim in every detail of the building, 
and in the installation of the objects as well. 
One detail will illustrate the extent to which 
this thoughtfulness was carried. A wide 
projecting moulding placed under the 
sloping side of a case filled with sword 
guards is avowedly an arm rest, because 
detailed study of sword guards is weari- 
some. 

That the best arrangement of the ob- 
jects of art might be secured, the most con- 
venient and attractive cases provided, and 
the most harmonious backgrounds used, 
experiments were conducted for over a 
year and a half. Different neutral shades 
were stretched on the walls, temporary 
cases were constructed from packing boxes, 
and the objects temporarily installed 
therein before the arrangement was made 
final. The installation is by no means 
uniform; each class of objects — in fact, 
each individual object — received sepa- 
rate consideration; appropriateness of set- 
ting, artistic effect, the enjoyment of 
the visitor, and the preservation of the 
object, by no means least in importance, 
entered into the problem. For example, 
in Room 1, devoted to Chinese stone and 
clay sculpture, a slab of black marble on a 
foundation wall of red brick forms a setting 
sufficiently rough to accord with the strik- 
ing realism and the monumental character 
In Room 13, containing 
glass, ivory, and 
slender and 


of the objects. 
objects in cloisonné, 


lacquer, the cases are very 
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graceful to harmonize with the lightness 
of the objects. All the cases and pedestals 
are of wood, but mahogany, oak, cherry, 
and other woods have been employed in 
different rooms, as the material to be ex- 
hibited dictated 

The arrangement of the collections has 
been carried out along scientific lines ad- 
hering to an historical sequence, yet the 
rooms have been planned to give delight, 
to stimulate and satisfy the aesthetic taste; 
for the director believed that the school- 
master ought not to get the better of the 
artist. The art of China, the prevailing 
and most productive art in the circle of 


Oriental culture, has been first in the 
museum. As Korea provided a bridge for 
Chinese civilization to make its way into 


Japan, so the exhibit of Korean art is 
logically placed between the art of China 
and that of Japan; while Japan, the 
voungest of the three lands of Oriental 
culture, is fittingly last in the museum plan. 
Religious art, on which secular art is largely 
built, comes early in the order of the 
rooms. In those set apart for Buddhistic 
art, Japan, Korea, and China join hands; 
for the teachings of Buddha have united 
the art of all three lands in one spirit. In 
these rooms, also, sculpture and painting 
have been combined, because they were 
found in harmonious in the 
temples from the earliest times and to- 
gether affected the mood of the worshipers. 

[hese rooms of Buddhistic art would 
have offered an excellent opportunity to 
follow the custom of several carefully 
planned museums and reproduce an 
Oriental temple interior, had that been Mr. 
Fischer’s desire. His position on this 
pertinent question is worth quoting, ‘‘| 
have intentionally avoided bringing into 
the Buddhist rooms things that would 
accord with temple interiors in the Far 
East, for | considered that such a begin- 
ning would be a mistake. Works of art 
ought to produce an effect as such, and 
visitors ought to concentrate their entire 
attention on them. The works of a Ra- 
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phael or of other masters of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, which were originally intended 
for churches, produce an effect by their 
inherent excellence when they are separated 
from their surroundings.” 

The museum contain, 
three original Japanese rooms, made by 
working according 


These serve as set- 


does however, 
Japanese carpenters, 
to the old traditions. 
tings for the works of art and illustrate how 
the great works of decorative art are 
actually placed in a room in Japan. 

The secular art, which begins with the 
eighth room, is arranged according to ma- 
terial, so that one may trace in one room 
or adjoining rooms the development of 
stvle in one medium through the principal 
periods. For example, the collection of 
Chinese ceramics gives a survey over the 
entire development from the grave furni- 
ture of the Han Dynasty (206 B. C. 
220 A. D.), with its charming iridescent 
patina, through all the important epochs 
even to the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A few striking types of each kind 
are exhibited. 

Sometimes works that have a kinship 
in spirit, though carried out in two me- 
diums, are shown in the same room. So the 
black and white paintings of Japan, which 
avoid all pronounced effects, are placed 
with the chaste, delicately glazed cups and 
jars for the tea ceremony, so valued by the 
Japanese that they are carefully wrapped 
in costly silk cloths and preserved as heir- 
looms from generation to generation. 

Bronzes and jades; lacquers, cloisonné, 
and ivories; masks for No-plays and re- 
ligious dances; color prints; netsukés and 
inro; sword guards and other sword fit- 
tings; costly brocades and the costumes of 
mandarins and noble ladies — these are 
some of the treasures that greet the eye as 
one continues through the rooms of the 
Museum of Eastern Asiatic Art; and each 
has received the same careful treatment, 
designed to produce the most artistic effect, 
to give the visitor the least fatigue and the 
greatest pleasure. W. E. H. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


BUILDING OF THE 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTI 
OF ARTS 
N January, 1883, the Minneapolis 


Society of Fine Arts was incorporated 
‘to advance the knowledge and love of 
art through the exhibition of works of 
art, lectures upon subjects pertaining to 
art, the acquisition of books and papers 
for the formation of an art library, and 
such other means of aesthetic and general 
as come within the province of 
In pursuit of this 


culture 
similar associations.” 
policy numerous lectures were given and 
loan exhibitions arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Society. In the spring of 
1886, the Society established an Art School, 
with Douglas Volk as its first director. 
Ihe development of the school has been 
marked by continuous growth and progress 
under Mr. Volk and later under Robert 
Koehler, the second director of the school. 

lhe Catalogue of the first loan exhibition 
of the Society, held in November, 1883, 
contained the statement that it was the 
eventual purpose of the Society “to estab- 
lish a permanent museum of fine arts.” 
rhis idea gradually took shape, and at a 
dinner held at the Minneapolis Club 
January 10, 1911, announcement was made 
that Mr. Clinton Morrison stood ready to 
offer as a gift a ten-acre plot of ground in 
the heart of the residence district, on 24th 
Street between Stevens and Third Avenue 
South, to enable the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts to erect thereon a suitable 
building or buildings for an art museum 
and school of art, provided at least $500,000 
should be contributed for the erection of 
Immediately following 
letter from Mr. 


such a building. 
this announcement, a 


rr 
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ARTS AS PLANNED 


William H. Dunwoody was read, in which 
he declared his willingness to contribute 
the sum of $100,000 toward the required 
fund. Before the meeting adjourned a 
total of $365,000 had been pledged, be- 
sides the gift of the building site, which is 
valued at about Additional 
contributions soon raised the total beyond 
the specified amount. 

The Society was then in a position to 
have plans prepared for a building. In 
the fall of 1911, a selected group of archi- 
tects were invited to compete. The design 
finally selected by the jury of award was 
that submitted by McKim, Mead, and 
White of New York. The program 
called for a building, which when finished 
would involve an expenditure of about 
$3,000,000, and would embrace not only 
accommodations for the museum and for 
the art school, but also a large auditorium 
to be available for the use of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. For present 
needs only a part of the building has been 
erected, at a cost of about $540,000. The 
contract was let in August, 1912 

The building, when completed, will 
form a hollow square, divided into two 
courts by a central extension consisting of 
a two-storied hall flanked by side galleries. 
Of this building, which will eventually 
cover the entire tract, only one section of 
the central extension and part of the main 
fagade on 24th Street have been con- 
structed. The building consists of three 
stories and a sub-basement. The main 
facade is .constructed of white Hardwick 
granite. It is classical in design and 
eminently successful in its beauty of 
proportions and dignified simplicity, al- 
though it will not be complete until the 


$250,000. 
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two side extensions are built. Four city 
blocks of land adjoining the building site 
on the north have been acquired by the 
city for a park and will afford a beautiful 
approach to the building. The plan for the 
park is now being worked out under the 
direction of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners. 

The official title of the new museum is 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. For 
the purchase of works of art the museum 
will have the income of $1,000,000, the 
munificent endowment received upon the 
death, in February, 1914, of the President 
of the Society and its early benefactor, 
William Hood Dunwoody. After ten 
vears the Trustees have the right to ex- 
pend for the purchase of works of art, in 
addition to the income from this endow- 
ment, a sum not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
principal per vear. Other generous friends 
of the Institute have shown their interest 
Martin B. Koon 
Collection ts composed of a 
group of contemporary American paint- 
ings of the highest quality, given to the 
Institute by Mrs. Charles Cranston Bovey 
and Mrs. Charles Deere Velie, in memory 
of their father. Mr. John S. Bradstreet 
has undertaken the decoration of a room 
in which he will install an interesting 
selection from his collection of works of 
art. Mr. Frank W. Little has given to the 
Society a large and important collection of 
Several other gifts of 


in many wavs: The 


Memorial 


Japanese prints 
paintings, sculpture, and decorative arts 
have been made by various friends of the 
The Society 
paintings acquired in 


owns a small col- 
recent 


Institute 
lection of 
vears, and many purchases have been made 
during the last vear for exhibition in the 
new museum. 

For the present, at least, the ground floor 
will be devoted largely to the use of the Art 
School. On this floor will also be the re- 
ceiving and delivery room, kitchen, lunch 
room, the office of the Superintendent of 
the building, and temporary store rooms 
storage facilities are afforded by 
rooms in the sub-basement. Should the 
school be accommodated in a separate 
building, this floor will then be used for 
administration purposes, including a large 


Larger 
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time 
offices, the 
library, and lecture hall are provided for 
in several of the galleries on the main 


and library. For the 


administration 


lecture hall 
being, the 


floor. 

Other galleries on the main floor are to be 
devoted to the exhibition of sculptures, 
paintings, and decorative arts of the prin- 
cipal periods up to the nineteenth century. 
There will be five of these period rooms: 
a Gothic room, a Renaissance room, a 
seventeenth century room, and two for the 
eighteenth century. In these rooms will 
be assembled paintings, sculptures, and 
other works of art of the different periods. 
There will also be a large gallery devoted 
to Oriental art. When the administration 
offices are removed to the ground floor, 
the galleries thus freed will be devoted to 
the exhibition of the older periods of art 
and will permit an expansion of the Oriental 
collection. 

In the corridors and 
galleries there will be exhibited a care- 
fully selected collection of casts, the gift of 
Mr. Russell M. Bennett. The casts will 
eventually be placed in another part of the 
completed building, where a large archi- 
tectural hall with side galleries will be 
provided for their installation. 

The upper floor, with top-lighted gal- 
leries, will be used for the exhibition of the 
permanent collection of modern 
and for loan collections. A 
alcoves in one of the long corridors will 
afford attractive opportunities for the 
arrangement of collections of prints, draw- 
ings, and small sculptures. 

The building is rapidly 
pletion, and it is hoped that it will be 
possible to have the opening exhibition in 
November of this vear. 


three connecting 


pictures 


series ol 


nearing com- 


Josern Breck. 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ARI 
HE Cleveland Museum of Art 
incorporated in June, 1913, 
Board ol 


museum 


was 

as a self-perpetuating 

Trustees to conduct the 
building now being erected jointly by the 
John Huntington Art and Polytechnic 
Trust and the Horace Kellev Art Founda- 
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tion, on land in Wade Park presented by 
Mr. J. H. Wade. 

The John Huntington Art and Poly- 
technic Trust is an unincorporated board of 
trustees created by the will of the late John 
Huntington “for the purpose of establish- 
ing and maintaining in the City of Cleve- 
land a gailery and museum of art for the 
promotion and cultivation of art in said 
city,”’ and for the organization of a poly- 
technic school. 

The Horace Kelley Art Foundation was 
formed pursuant to the directions of the 
will of the late Horace Kelley for the pur- 
pose of “promoting the fine arts”’’ and to 
this end building and carrying on, with the 
fund provided under Mr. Kelley’s will and 
with the assistance of such other donations 
as might accrue to it, a Museum of Art 
and an institution for the promotion of art. 


Owing to the fact that neither Mr. 
Huntington nor Mr. Kelley knew of the 
gcilt of the other, the funds under their 


respective wills were left to wholly inde- 
sets of trustees under conditions 
their legal amalgamation 
mpossible, but an agreement has been 
reached whereby a single bipartite museum 
is being erected by the two trusts. 

The building should be finished in the 
summer of 1915. The plans are by Messrs. 
Hubbell & Benes, of Cleveland, Messrs. 
French & Hubbard of Boston being the 
engineers in charge of ventilating, heating, 
lt is to be two stories high, 


pendent 


which make 


and lighting 
besides the basement, of steel and concrete 
fireproof construction faced with white 
Georgia marble. The ground floor (about 
120 x 300 ft.) will be devoted to adminis- 
trative offices, library, lecture hall, study 
rooms, store rooms, toilet rooms, and lunch 
room, and will be entered on the street 
level from the north. The main entrance 
leading to the exhibition floor will be on 
the south, reached from the terrace by a 
short flight of steps, and leading directly 
to the rotunda in the center of the building, 
from which a large court, a Garden Court, 
and a stairway to the lower floor lead, as 
well as the connecting series of galleries. 
All but one small gallery at each end are 
top lighted, the end and north 
having both top and side light available 


galleries 
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Plans are being laid for preliminary 
activities to create an interest in the mu- 
seum. Thus people will be prepared to 
take advantage of the opportunities for 
pleasure and instruction which it will fur- 
nish. An active membership campaign is 
to be started in the autumn, it being the 
intention of the Trustees to apply receipts 
from annual dues to purchases for the per- 
manent collection, providing other receipts, 
especially those from the income of the 
Huntington Bequest, are sufficient to 
cover running expenses. 

\ beginning has already been made in 


bringing together permanent collections 
for the museum: a representative col- 


lection of Egyptian art was purchased 
during the past vear, examples of Chinese 
art have been bought, and numerous gifts 
have been received, among them a valuable 
collection of textiles from Mr. J. H 


Wade. 
F. ALLEN WHITING 


CITY BEAUTIFUI 
CAMPAIGN 


FOLEDO 


HE Toledo Art Museum, 

prominent in plans for the benefit 

of the city of Toledo, has taken as 

its motto “Make Toledo Beauti- 
ful’’ and in pursuance of that aim has issued 
a folder on the making and care of home 
Che information therein printed 
is intensely practical, simple enough 
for a child to use, and admirably adapted 
to those with limited incomes. The 
museum vegetable and flower 
seeds in packets at the price of one cent 
each to the children of the city The 
management of this campaign is in the 
hands of an expert landscape gardener 
The press of Toledo has given publicity to 
the movement, the Commerce Club has 
been actively engaged in what the mem- 
bers term a “Clean-up-Toledo”’ move- 
ment, and the People’s Savings Association 


prizes 


ever 


gardens. 


also sells 


has donated $900 to pay al! the 
proposed by the Museum in a prize garden 
Early in September the campaign 


festival 


contest. 
will culminate in a 
at the museum when flowers and vegetables 


prize garden 


from the home gardens will be exhibited 


‘fé 











EMBROIDERY FROM THE ALE 
EMBROIDERIES OF THE NEAR 
EAST 

MONG the embroidered fabrics 
that come to us from the Near 

kast none are more interesting 

than those emanating from the 
\egean IT he 

Museum has 


been particulars 
fortunate of late 
acquiring 
excellent 

from 

an d 
a group 
not only 
marks a point in 
the migration of 
Oriental art 
where despite 


in 
some 
examples 
Fete 
Rhodes 


which 





the assimilation 
MI AL LION ° 
of many diverse 
Hi Ni \I MIAN 
elements, an in- 
iv MOTIE 
dividual typehas 
been maintained, but serves as well to 
establish a connecting link between the 


works of Asia Minor and those of Western 
Europe 

The wealth of embroideries acquired by 
the Museum in the gift of the McCallum 
Collection presented in 1879 included many 
rich examples from Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and the Dardanelles district, which, with 
the Phoenix Collection, presented about 
the same time, formed the 


present Department of Textiles. 


basis of the 
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Among the Persian pieces we find the 
of ornament charm of 
to which one is accustomed the 
In this embroidery the 
the foundation as 
covered with 
ornamentation 
the sole aim of the Persian 
his medium metal, 
faience, or fabric. The few good examples 
needlework that remain to 
principally of embroidered squares or frag- 
The sumptuous 


same wealth and 
color 
Eastern carpets. 
material forming 
rule, entirel 
stitcherv, 
first and last 


artisan, whether 


in 
IS a 


a mass Ol 


surface being 


be 


ol us consist 
ments of wearing apparel. 
extravagance of the Persian 


attested in the miniature portraits of the 


s 


nobles ! 


sixteenth century which § show figures 
garbed in richly embroidered coats and 
turbans. Two miniatures attributed to 


the School of Bihzad! are apt illustrations 
of this; thev are dated respectively 
and 1540 and in them the originals of the 
portraits wear long coats” that are without 
doubt this stvle of embroidery. The 
square here illustrated is, however, work 


1500 


ol 


of a later period, as is evidenced by the 
introduction of human figures and groups 
of fighting animals as motifs in the orna- 
mentation. In the earlier type shown in 


the miniatures the pattern is made up 

'F.R. Martin. The Miniature Painting and 
Painters of Persia, India, and Turkey, vol. 2, 
pls. 101, 119. London, 1912 


* A beautiful example of these sixteenth cen- 


tury coats preserved in the Arsenal Museum at 
Moscow is illustrated in d’Allemagne’s work on 
Persia, Du Khorassan au pays des Backhtiaris 


vol. 2, plate opposite p. 10 
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floral forms 
foliation. 


conventionalized 
scrolls of 


entirely , ol 
and delicately turned 
Another stvle of Persian work is that used 
in the baggy trousers of the national cos- 
tume. This embroidery, also a mass of 
solid designed in 
diagonal stripes composed of minute floral 
similar to the patterns found in 
cashmere shawls, a stvle 
Still another 


needlework, is usually 


mots 
the borders ol 


closel\ copied by Persia. 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


Rhodes lies so closely adjacent to the main- 
land, the arabesque influence is perhaps 
more dominant; for in no other island does 
this geometric tendency prevail in the 
patterns so persistently. The Rhodian 
work has two characteristics — simplicity 
of stvle and richness in color. Chere are 
two distinct types of technique: one, done 
in a fine darning stitch, has an all-over 


geometric pattern worked, as a rule, in 





PERSIAN EMBROIDERY 


variety 1s found in some of the embroidered 
covers in which the design is either mark- 
edly arabesque in feeling or combines the 
arabesque with conventionalized floral 
forms, often the tulip. Several of these, 
owned by the Museum, are worked tn the 
delightful blue and gray tones found in 
Rhages pottery. 

[his geometric type of design appears 
again in Rhodes where the artisan, despite 
the onslaught of invaders, has ever main- 
tained an individuality in his crafts \s 


CENTURY 


SIXTEENTH 


crimson silk with occasional touches of 
bright blue or green; the other, worked 
in a heavy raised cross-stitch, usually in 
two or three colors, may be designed in a 
compact mass of small solid squares or 
again in formal borders made up of a set 
arrangement of large medallions composed 


of conventionalized floral forms placed be- 


tween two narrow borders of small geo- 
metric motifs. 
In other islands—Patmos, Kos, Astvy- 


palae, and Anephe—one finds decorative 
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borders which have in them certain ele- 
ments of the Rhodian fabric, but which 


differ in technique, being worked on finer 
weaves in simple cross-stitch or perhaps 
darning stitch instead of the much raised 
cross-stitch characteristic of the Rhodian 
borders of similar design. In_ this 
it is interesting to note, as pointed 
out Miss F. Pesel! her 
mirable paper on the embroideries of the 
\egean, to what ex- 


con- 
nection 


by Laura in ad- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





OF ART 

tion, so prevalent in the textile art of the 
Near East, developed according to Falke? 
from the crown of the pomegranate motif, 
the tulip originating in the calyx of the 
same blossom. In Cretan art, however, 
the carnation may be but a variant of the 
fringed blossoms seen in the frescoes of the 
island’s ancient civilization. While the 
crudely designed scrolls of foliation that 
appear with such frequency in the work 
of this island are per- 





tent apattern is modi- 
fied by a 
stitch 
ders, 


change of 
I hese 
which 
has 
are replete 
wide 


bor- 
the 
several 


ol 
Museum 
examples 
with a 
of motifs: in one ma\ 
be found the familiar 
tulip and carnation 
the double 
Or pairs of sup- 


Variety 


in another 
eagle 
porting birds or ani- 
mals, a remnantof the 
early Byzantine influ- 
ence that still prevails 
ilong the shores of the 
Mediterranean 
(Characteristic of Pat- 
mian work, however, 


is the motif described 





haps reminiscent of 
the Venetian 
of the Middle 
the true prototype of 
the narrow scroll bor- 


régime 


Ages, 


der that forms the 
foundation of many 
of the Cretan pat- 
terns 1s found in the 
frescoes of the sarce 
phagus and oth 


paintings from Hag) 

lriada, reproductions 
of which aredisplaved 
in the Cretan room of 
the Museum The 
grotesque so 
popular with the Cre 

tan artists are also an 


figures 


interesting feature ol 


these designs. Orig- 


as the Patmian dog inating in Persia 
thi | where in the carpets 
a — CRETAN EMBROIDERY, EIGH- . , ae ; ; ps 
“ cross- an . ) , S 
OTKCC mn ro rEENTH CENTURY inc emobdrolrde’tie 
stitch, maintains a their outlines adhere 
dignity all its own, and is usually framed more or less accurately to natural lines 


in the smaller squares of the large central 
medallions of the formal borders found in 
that district 
In the 
patterns 
in 


the 
diversity; 
Italian in- 
the E 
more 


tvpical Cretan work 
embody 
these we 
fluence combined 
In the 


plicity; 


even 
find a 
with 


greater 
for Strong 
that 


there 


ast 
sim- 


ot 
earlier 
borders 


pieces IS 
of with 
edges, arranged in pairs, are worked in the 
stitch two colors, or 
conventionalized sprays of carnations 
worked in deep blue or crimson, spring from 
a narrow band of scrollwork. The carna- 
The Burlington Magazine, No. XLIII, 
X pp 155 2 


leaves serrated 


darning in one or 


, 
vol 


thev become, in their migration westward, 
more and more angular, as their features 
are subjected to the varying techniques, 
until in the Sicilian embroideries and 
Spanish weaves® their distorted propor- 
tions have little to suggest the beauty and 
charm of the Eastern models 

But despite various outside influences 
the Cretans evolved a stvie of their own; 

O. von Falke. Kunstgeschichte der Seiden- 
weberei. Berlin, 1913 

Major R. Murdoch Smith refers to a 
of Persians in Spain at the time of the Moors 
from the eighth totheeleventhcentury. cf. Per- 
sian Art, p. 4. cf. also Hispano-Moresque rug, 
first half of XV century, lent by C. F. Williams 
and displayed in Gallery 14, Wing I 


colony 


Iso 
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their embroideries are a riot of color, while 
their charm is heightened by the naive com- 
bination of mythological subjects with 
scenes from everyday life. In one piece a 
rudely drawn figure of Iris encircled by the 
rainbow and supported on either side by a 
Triton alternates with Cretan ladies who 
stand dismayed while invaders in Turkish 
costume make way with their birds. Here, 


THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

birds; in fact, it is doubtful if in any other 
field of art a subject could be found that is 
more replete with interest or that has 
greater possibilities for fascinating research 
work. 

A group of these embroideries has been 
arranged in the Persian Room, Gallery 13, 
Wing E, where thev will remain on exhibi- 
tion until further notice. F. M. 





CRETAN EMBROIDERY, 
too, we find the prevalent floral vase of the 
Persian tiles, the mermaid, and the double 
eagle, a mass of incongruous details lack- 
ing both harmony and symmetry but 
balanced in a way by the charm of color. 
The technique differs from that of other 
islands by the introduction of a variety of 
Stitches that serve to heighten the effect. 

lhe work of Sicily, which is perhaps more 
widely distributed, again varies in tech- 
nique, the linen ground forming the pat- 
tern by having the intervening 
overworked with a solid color. Bands of 
this kind of embroidery revel in grotesques, 
groups of dancing figures, interspersed with 
weird little animals, or again the Italian 
fountain flanked bv griffins or supporting 


spaces 


1d! 


EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY 


\ SET OF EGYPTIAN WRITING 


MATERIALS 


URING the past the 

branch of the Museum’s Egyptian 

Expedition which is excavating 

at Luxor, had for its object the 
complete clearing of the early Christian 
Monastery of Epiphanios on which a be- 
ginning was made two waters ago. Ona 
site like the Theban necropolis, where 
almost every square vard has been occupied 
in one way or another for the past four 
thousand any mav vield an- 
tiquities of any period from the Eleventh 
Dynasty down to the Arab Conquest. In 
a tomb which had originally 


season 


vears, spot 


digging out 
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been made in the reign of Mentuhotep III 

bout 2050 B. C. and which had eventuall\ 
een occupied by Christian anchorites con- 
about 


with 600 


temporar\ Epiphanios, 
\. D 
of the intermediate periods. ! 


\mong these there was a complete little 


we found objects left during several 


et of writing 


materials as prepared for 


se Dp 1 scribe of the late | ighteenth or 





AND 


PALETTE 
THREAD 


APYRUS ROLI 


BALL Ol 


early Nineteenth Dynasty. It consisted 
of a palette, pens, two clean sheets of 
papyrus in a roll, and a ball of linen thread 
The papyrus roll was tied to the palette, 
the ball of thread put tn with them, and 

* This tomb will be called ‘“‘Cell B”’ in the 
account of the Epiphanios Monastery shortly 
to be published 
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the whole then bundled up in a couple of 
long strips of linen rag for their protection 
when they were placed in the tomb. 
rhe palette is a little board of some hard, 
dark reddish centimeters long, 
4.1 centimeters and 8 millimeters 
thick (10) x 13 x 4°» in rhere is a slot 
in the center from which a hole 6 milli- 
meters in diameter has been drilled length- 


wood, 26 
wide, 


wise of the palette down the middle, to 
hold the pens (see the figure). On the upper 
end above the slot is a thick cake of black 
ink, exactly like India ink in appearance, 
with distinct marks where the dampened 
There are 


unused, 


pens have been rubbed into it 
four pens — three new 
around which the papyrus had been rolled, 
and an old one, worn down and inky, in the 


ones, still 


They are slender reeds, not more 
with one 


palette. 
than 3 millimeters in diamiecter, 
end pounded and slightly fraved 

little brush. Both sheets of papyrus are 
about 23.5 centimeters wide (9} in.), and 


like a 


one is 91 centimeters long (36 in.) and the 
other 27.7 centimeters (11 1n.). On the 
larger sheet there had been written a list 
or an account in hieratic, but when this 


writing set was made up it had been care- 
fully sponged off with a damp rag to pro- 
vide aclean sheet.2 The little ball of linen 
thread was a necessary part of a scribe’s 
outfit. Papyrus documents were always 
rolled, then tied with a thread, and over 
the knot was placed a seal stamped with a 
signet ring or a scarab. 

While writing, the Egyptian usually sa 
cross-legged on the ground with the papy- 
rus unrolled across his knees. Like his 
descendant, the Arab letter-writer of to- 
day, he seems to have preferred not to 
write on a table, and the palette was there- 
lore a very convenient way ol keeping the 
ink handy. The lower end was grasped in 
the left hand, the end with the ink cake 
held uppermost, and the spare pens easils 
reached in the slot. With a cup of water 
on the floor at his right to moisten his pen, 
he had evervthing he needed. 


HN. &. W. 


Newberry recognized hieratic 


XIX Dynasty 


* Professor P. | 
writing of the late XVII1-—early 
in the faint traces left 
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THOMAS DOUGLAS DUNCAN 
1848-1914 


HOMAS DOUGLAS DUNCAN, 

who had been Assistant Treasurer 

of the Museum from February, 

+ 1893, to May, 1914, and who on 

account of failing health was honorably 

retired by the Trustees of the Museum, 

June 1, 1914, died suddenly on July 8, 1974. 

His funeral, held on July 11th, was at- 
tended by members of the Staff. 

Mr. Duncan was born in Port Chester, 
N. Y. He was for many years connected 
with the Merchants National Bank, New 
York, and came to the Museum with an 
unusual equipment, both of native ability 
and experience, well fitted for the duties 
he assumed so acceptably. 

His services here extended over a period 
of twenty-one years, during which time he 
served under four Presidents, five Treas- 
urers, and three Directors of the Museum. 
During the whole of this period he was 
faithful to his trust and conscientious in 
everything he undertook. 

As a member of the Staff he was beloved 
by all. His disposition was unfailingly 
cheerful and kind, and he was never too 
busy to listen to anyone in trouble who 
sought his counsel. He was an open- 
hearted man; it can truly be said of him 
that when distress was brought to his 
notice he was ever ready to give aid to 
those in need, and not let his left hand 
know what his right hand did. 

It was the writer’s privilege to be asso- 
ciated with him during the whole of his 
service in the Museum, and in these many 
years he never had an enemy, to the writer’s 
knowledge. It was not alone in his busi- 
ness life that he was beloved, for wherever 
one went outside the Museum he was al- 
ways spoken of in the highest terms. 

Those he has left behind in the Museum 
feel that they have lost a true friend. 

W. C. 
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A Museums NumBer.—In this issue of 
the BULLETIN, an endeavor has been made 
to bring together a few of the most inter- 
esting facts of museum history for the past 
twelvemonth both here and abroad. The 
Memorial Art Museum of Rochester, 
N. Y., which was opened so auspiciousl 
on October 8, 19:3, with an exhibition of 
145 representative paintings by _ well- 
known American and English artists, is 
not mentioned because an illustrated article 
upon it was contained in the BULLETIN 
of November, 1913. 


OPENING OF LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE 
MunicipAL ArT GALLERY.—The exhibi- 
tion of paintings lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum to the Municipal Art Gallery was 
formally opened on July 7th by a reception 
at which Mr. Robert W. de Forest was the 
guest of honor. 

Mr. Frank D. Wilsey, chairman of the 
Board of Education’s committee in charge 
of coéperating with the various educational 
societies, greeted those present and intro- 
duced Mr. Thomas W. Churchill, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. Mr. 
Churchill conveyed the Board’s apprecia- 
tion of the Museum’s willingness to permit 
such a large number of paintings to leave 
the main building and hoped that this 
exhibition would be a forerunner of many 
similar ones. Mr. de Forest expressed his 
gratification at the desire of the Board of 
Education to hold exhibitions under its 
auspices and assured them of the Mu- 
seum’s readiness to be of service in this 
and other ways. He laid special stress on 
the fact that art is not confined to pictures, 
but includes objects of daily use and of 
city adornment 

The oil paintings are hung in the 
entrance hall of the Washington Irving 
High School building and water colors and 
groups of landscapes are in the upper 
corridors. Included in the exhibition are 
twelve water colors by Winslow Homer, 
twelve water colors by English artists, and 
groups of the same number of oil paintings 
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by Thomas F. Kensett and William T. William McAndrew, Principal of the 
Richards. There are large paintings by Washington Irving High School; and 
Rosa Bonheur, Thomas Hovenden, Louis Mr. Lionel Sutro, chairman of the Com- 
Loeb, Will H. Low, Carl Marr, Carl mittee on Education of the Chamber 
Piloty, Adolf Schrever, Edwin Lord Weeks, of Commerce 
and other nineteenth-century painters. <A The exhibition will remain open until 
catalogue with illustrations of 52 paintings September 30th so that pupils of the school 
out of the 78 exhibited was prepared by the — will be able to enjoy it for two weeks after 
Museum and printed by the Municipal — the opening of the autumn term. 
Art Gallery. Pr. ™ &. 
rhe interest evinced in this extension of 
the Museum's educational work was shown COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL VisiT.—On 
by the presence at the reception of many July oth occurred the annual visit of the 
members of the Board of Education, while Columbia Summer School to the Museum. 
the Trustees of the Museum were repre- About one hundred and thirty students, 
sented by Mr. R. T. H. Halsey and the representing many states, met in the Lec- 
staff by several members. Others present ture Hall, where Miss Marion E. Fenton, 
were Dr. John H. Finley, President of the Museum Instructor, welcomed them. 
University of the State of New York, and Members of the staff then conducted them 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway, one of its Trus- to the various parts of the building, show- 
tees; Mr. William Henry Riggs, the well- ing Egyptian antiquities, decorative arts, 
known collector of armor; Mr. John _ or paintings, as the visitors chose 


Glenn of the Sage Foundation: Mr. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JULY, 1914 


CLASS OBJECI SOU RCI 
ARMS AND ARMOR *“Neck and shoulder piece, Eng- 
lish, circa 1570 Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 
CERAMICS *Three Gubbio plaques and a tile, 


plaque by Andrea della Robbia, 
and Urbino dish, sixteenth cen- 
tury; two Candiana plaques 
Favia plaque, Genoa or Savona 
plaque, and Siena plate, seven- 
teenth century; Padua plaque 
and Milan plaque, eighteenth 
century; two Venetian figures 
and Palermo plate, early nine- 
teenth century—lItalian; three 
Manises plaques and a Tala- 
vera plaque, seventeenth cen- 
tury; Talavera dish and wall 
plaque, two Alcora plaques, two 
Seville compotiers and plaque, 
lustre coffee-pot, eighteenth 
century—Spanish; Saint Cloud 
jar, late seventeenth century 
wall plaque, Veuve Marseilles 
shaving dish, Mennecy-Villeroy 
jar, Choisy-le-roi plate, Saint 
Clement plaque, Montbernage 
plate, and a Paris plaque, late 
eighteenth century; Nevers 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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CLASS OBJECT 


plaque, two Quimper plates, two 
Sévres medallions (imitation of 
Wedgwood), cup and saucer, 
first half of nineteenth century 

French; two Delft plaques, 


CERAMICS CONTINUED 


eighteenth century Maas- 
tricht (7) bowl by Miller and 
plaque by Lampetkan, early 
nineteenth century — Dutch; 
dish, Hungarian (Holitsch), 
eighteenth century; Rhodian 


plaque, Turkish, seventeenth 
century; three Canton dishes 
and two plates, Nankin dish, 
and Sino-Lowestoft plate, Chin- 
ese, late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century; four hun- 
dred and twenty-four plaques, 
dishes, plates, jugs, figures, etc., 
chiefly Staffordshire ware, Eng- 
lish and late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century; Nantgarw 
jug, and teapot, mug, and jug, 
Swansea lustre, Welsh, early 
nineteenth century; two Ben- 
nington ware jugs and a plate, 





maker unknown, American, 
early nineteenth century 
GLASs “lwo bottles, Dutch, eighteenth 
century; cup, Bristol glass, 
English, late eighteenth cen- 
tury 
METALWORK *Brass tobacco box, Dutch, end of 
seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century 





PAINTINGS Portrait of George A. Hearn, by 
Floor Il, Room 13 Irving R. Wiles 
TEXTILES *Two panels of embroidered 
chasuble, Italian, eighteenth 
century; four embroidered 
hangings and two pieces of 
embroidery, Hungarian ' 
eighteenth century; embroid- 
ered picture, Stuart period, 
seventeenth century; sampler, 
by Harriott Heath, dated 1814 
English 


*Fragment of costume Asia 
Minor, eighteenth century 


COSTUMES 


*Leather coat, English, middle of 
seventeenth century 

*Five pieces in silver: tea kettle, 
teapot, coffee pot, creamer, and 
sugar bowl, English, late eigh- 
teenth century 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


Mt TALWORK 


*Silver porringer, American, early 
eighteenth century 


*"Not vet placed on Exhibition. 
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SOU RCE 


Bequest of Mrs. Mary Mande- 
ville Johnston 


Bequest of Mrs. Mary Mande- 
ville Johnston 


Bequest of Mrs. Mary Mande- 
ville Johnston 


Purchase 


Bequest of Mrs. Mary Mande- 
ville Johnston 


Bequest of Mrs. Mary Mande- 


ville Johnston 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean 


Lent by Mrs. Francis Egerton 
Webb 


Lent by Joseph F. Darling 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, w ntribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, w con 
tribute... 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute. . 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 
annual contribution of ° 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS who pay an 


Witnetoa R. VALENTINER 


Basurorp Dean 
Wittram CLirrorp 
Henry F. Davipson 


Conrapv Hewitt 


annual contribution of 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, w pay an annual 

contribution of 10 

PRIVILEGES All classes of members are entitled 
to the following priv leges 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 





his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 
Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday 
ture of the member. 


These tickets must bear the signa- 


An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes ot mem- 
bers are invited 

The Buttetin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for 
general distribution, upon request at the Museum. 
In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
id Fellowship mem- 





members are entitled, Sustaining 

bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become mem- 
bers of the Corporation. For further particulars, 

 « 


see special leaflet 


ADMISSION 


Hours or Openinc rhe Museum is open daily 
irom 10 A.M. t 6 P.M Sunday trom 1 P.M to 
6 p.m.) and on Saturday until 10 p.m 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an ad sion 
fee of 25 cents is Charged t except me ¢ a 


copyists. 


Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of age are 


not admitted unless acc mpanied Dy an adult 
PriviLeces.—Members are ted on pay days 
n presentation of their membership tuckets Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day 
Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 


. : 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 


t 


ckets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 





€ 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and: 


lar tickets on z 








Copyinc to 
photograph in to 
the Secretary. é h- 
ing and for the use of hand can Perm are 
issued for all days except Sat 10 A.M.-6 P.M.), 
Sunday, and legal holidays. For further infor- 


mation, see special leaflet. 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 
The Circular of Information gives an Index to the 
collections which will be found useful by those desir- 
ing to find a special class of objects. It can be se 
cured at the entrances. 
EXPERT GUIDANCE 


Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 


collections of the Museum under expert guidance, 
may secure the services of the men ber of the staff 
detailed for this purpose on application to the Secre- 
tary. An appointment should preferably be made. 





This service will be free to men ) teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well as 


to pupils under their guidance. To all ers a 





charge of twenty-five cents per person will be made 
arge of one dollar an hour. 

THE LIBRARY 

The Library, entered from Gallery 14, First Floor, 


with a minimum ¢ 


containing upward f 25,000 volumes, and 36,000 


photographs, is open daily except Sundays, and is 





accessible to the publi 


PUBLICATIONS 

The publications of the Museum now in print 
number fifty-four. These are for sale at the en- 
trances to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
staircase. For a list of them and their supply to 
Members, see special leaflet. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 

Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 


sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 


including application for photographs of objects not 
keptin stock may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Publishing 
Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément & Co., 
of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet. 
RESTAURANT 

A restaurant is located in the basement on the 
North side of the main building. Meals are served 
& la carte from 10 A.M. to § P.M. and table d’hote from 


12 M. to 4 P.M. 








